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ABSTRACT 



An Australian study was conducted to develop a strategy for 
safe use of farm chemicals by Asian migrant market gardeners in Western 
Sydney. The researchers chose to use participatory approaches for which 
policy makers and development practitioners had in other studies shown 
enthusiasm, although this enthusiasm could not at times be sustained beyond 
the early stages of project planning due to nonparticipation of clients. 

Study results suggested that this nonparticipatory behavior had several 
causes: a cultural practice of avoiding outsiders, the different processes of 
sense making used by the gardeners and the researchers, and the researchers' 
professional illusions inherited from the intellectual bias of the 
practitioners, which inhibits their capacities to stimulate community 
participation. Inconsistencies between the social systems of the target 
community and of the practitioners were the foundations of a diversity that 
needed to be acknowledged. Conflicts in the research dealt with initial 
resistance displayed by growers against the researcher, putting off of the 
chemical usage issue because of inconsistency arising from sense-making 
processes, and growers' development of interest in addressing their issues. A 
theoretical framework useful for community development practitioners was 
designed that included accommodating diversity and building personal 
relationships. (Contains 19 references.) (YLB) 
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Building Personal Relationships as a Catalyst for Community 
Participation: The case of ethnic market gardeners in Sydney basin* 

KcLTUTUiscTUi SufiyQbcLTUidQrcL and F ranees Parker 
Shool of Social Ecology, University of Western Sydney, Hawkesbury, NSW Australia 



Participatory approaches to community development have been proposed as an effective way of addressing 
^2Te77some pracHHoners in achieving desired project outcomes. Client parttetpatory 
Sported in many fieL such as education, health, agricultural development and m corporate manageme^ 
d^ratic TTlore centrally organised political systems are strongly embracing the concept of parttc, potion but from 

different ideologicid perspectives. 

Despite this apparent enthusiasm shown by policy makers and development practitioners to embr^e 
apmoaches itT^ent that on many occasions, this initial enthusiasm can not be sustained beyond the | 

Zlject phoning due to ’non participation’ by the ’clients’. This paper suggests that this non participatory 
^larielv related on the one hand to the community specific social dynamics and ’sense makmg processes ofcomrmmities 
on thi other hand to the objective entity dimension of projects and professional illusions inherited from the 
nf the oractitioner which inhibits their capacities to stimulate community participation. The prevalence of these 
iiconshtencies between social systems, the social system of the target community and that of the practitioner^is the very 
foundations of diversity and it needs to be acknowledged rather than attempting to bring about homogeneity. These aspec s 
^dZ^sity objectivity^rofessional illusion and attempts to create homogeneity) encomp^s the 

participator^ process This paper discusses the value of developing personal relationships in community development 
participation in marginalised communities of ethnic market gardeners in Western Sydney. 
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Introduction 



Chemical use practices of market gardeners from ethntc mtgrant 

Study funded by Rural Industrial Research and Development Corporation (RIRDC). It was revealed 
from a previous study that a section of recently arrived migrants from Asian countries has chosen to 
do market gardening in Sydney basin and was developing a new line of production known ^ Asim 
vegetables ' Wide variety of Asian vegetables has been introduced by new mi^ants from Vietnam 
Cambodia, and Laos as the Chinese market gardeners has done for sometime. There was a su^tan^ia 
growth in this 'sub culture' in the dominant agricultural system in Australia m terms of productio 
^lume and number of people interested in growing. The growth was possible as there J 

identifiable market niche created as result of increased Asian migrants since 1975. However, 
Australian agriculture industry is mainly dominated by food and fibre production in the broad ^re 
farming systems where technology and entrepreneurial skill applications were given 
government agencies and other organisations who had an interest in Australian f °P'^ 

policies and provided services to match the needs of dominant agricultural systems leaving the new 
developments' at a back seat. In the absence of a proper appreciation and its recognition by the 
relevant authorities, the market gardening industry was not realising it’s full economic and social 

potentials. 



Aim of the RIRDC project was to develop a strategy for safe use of farm cheimcals by ethnic market 
gardeners and the researchers opted to work with .the growers towards this end by embracing 
participatory approaches. Equipped with an armory of participatory tools and a good numter of 
theoretical maps the researchers commenced the journey with good intentions. It was a thick forest 
where no one has ventured before and we found it hard to enter as we were not welcomed. 
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TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 



Theoretical maps were useful only to sustain our energy but participatory tools needed modification 
or to be replaced by new tools. From the very outset, we developed a sense of uneasiness in two 
fronts, one for having a planned objective and secondly in the area of community participation. 

Finding the community was as mush a challenge as accessing them. Even ’TJ^enrio^v 

were made, market gardeners did not beUeve that there was either room or need for intervention by 
outsiders. On the contrary, researchers view was that 'there is a pressing need for improving their 
farming practices, particularly the farm chemicals usage'. Despite these conflicting views, dunng *e 
course of the research, we were successful in developing grower participatory action to address the 
issues concerning growers, including the issue of 'chemical use'. 

TTiis was possible not through well planned strategies' or 'negoti^ agreements “ 

participatory methodologies, but through developing relationships wth the ^ers ot the b^ of 
Lw insighte (learning) gained by the researchers. Essentially, this leammg nee^ to grounded m 
Ae s^Tecology of rcommunity in order to achieve applied validity _^r than Imutmg o 
abstract conceptualisation. Hie issues were identified by partly through shared 
through mutual respect. On the basis of this experience, the researchers suggest that peoi^e 
participation" can be promoted by creating environments where personal relationships ^ grow. Tte 
Ltial requirement for this process lies in the intellectual and human capacities of the commumty 
developer/ researcher to leam and transform hisflier own existing meamng perspective to harmonise 
with the meaning perspective of the community. 



Research method. 

Large amount of literature and course materials have been developed over the ye^ around Ais topic 
Most of it is centred around the traditional scientific inquines and drawing from such mortals, 
Willenden (1970)suggests that community research must under go through six stages as hsted below. 

* Select the area to be sUidied. 

* Set the assumptions and hypothesis. j , .u . 

* Limit the terms of the study to scope of subject matter, geographic area and to the sample . 

* Gather data 

* Classify, tabulate and analyse data. 

* Data interpretation and presentation. 

Undoubtedly, this represents the popular scientific model used by most of the Coi^unity Develo^rs 
until recent times. It has been criticised for its paternalism, political ideology, ethical considerations, 
•de-humanising' effect, and its validity. More importantly, it is an mquinng process where the 
researcher dissociates from the subject and it's sensibility which allows httle or no ^ 

engagement with the subject and thus outcome generated are de-contextuali^ from the subj^s 
simaLn'. In spite of this inherent objectivity, untU recent times scientific mquiry has been 
encouraged in the social science discipline and continues to gain considerable support. 

Our position was that the scientific inquiry is inadequate in studying huinan situations because it is 
manipulative. One could argue that even new paradigm research is manipulaUve to some extent but i 
makes provisions for accommodating subjectivity in it's research processes. Further, m scien ic 
inquiry the researchers hold no responsibility for taking actions and, very often, takmg action is left 
for s^eone else, perhaps a community developer or en extension worker. Moreover, the 
alienates the 'subjects from the inquiry process as well 

themselves (Rowan, 1981). In our view, external bodies who make plans which affwts conimunities, 
whether it L a research or a community development (CD) project, have a moi^ responsibility of 
making a positive contribution towards the betterment of the target commumty. Commumdes should 
not be 'used', (as certain community members perceive outsiders) selfishly by outsiders or e 



advancement of their political, economic or professional opportunities in a manner of "the tiger who 
comes in a fox’s coat" (Graig 1996). Reason (1988) has highlighted the need to consider the questmn 
Who is this research really for?' as a primary concern in co-operative inquiry. Beman (1981) 
described that the knowledge gained through objective inquiry as 'dead knowled^ because it is 
separated from the subjectivity, the very source from which the knowledge is generated. 

Action research ascribes to the creation of 'new knowledge' and bringing about improvements to the 
situation being inquired. Carr and Kemmis (1986) described Action Research as a form of ^If 
reflective inquiry undertaken by participants in social situations in order to in^rove *e rationally 
and iustice of (a) their own social and educational practices (b) their untterstanding of these practices 
and (c) the situations in which those practices are carried out. It is a cyclic jmicess that cm^ues m a 
spiral movement and necessitates involvement of those responsible fm the P«^ce- 
from the scientific ^proach, action research embraces experioiaal leammg ^Ib, 1984) which 
ultimately brings about empowOTnent to the learner along a flux of life evaits in an ever changmg 
world Therefore, the researcha- moves forward along the inquiring situation and inquuing pmcess. 
Further it is a dialectical process which allows us to capture dynamics of social systems. Gru^y 
(1982) described it as a 'strategic action' for the goals of improvement which deliver practical 
outcomes and upholds moral responsibility of delineation. 



In appreciation of the existing ambiguity on community development ideologies, focuses, approaches 
and p^icularly the democratic freedom of individual to make choices, we were happy to extrasively 
borrow from 'action research' theories (Carr and Kemmis, 1986) and 'co-operaUve mquiry (Rowan, 
1981) concepts to formulate our research principles. 



Principles Underpinning this Research 

1 . Researcher plays a role of 'critical subjectivity' (Reason and Rowan 1981a, Reason 1988) 

2. No 'change' should be forced upon the growers and they should be active participants m the 

decision making process. 

3. Both the researchers and the 'participants' learns from the expenence 

4. Knowledge take different forms and one form should not be hold more valuable than the other. 

5. 'Co-existence' relationship with the participants needs to be maintained and it is the responsibility 

of the researcher. 

These principles left us room for examining the concepts of community participation, learning, issues 
identification and the role of the researcher or community developer. 



In the field. 



Accessing market gardeners. 

Working in the field poses many challenges to the researcher. We were not immune to this ^er. The 
initial challenge was to locate the Indo-Chinese market gardeners in the Sydney basm. There was 
little demographic data available on the community and attempts to find gate keepers, coi^unity 
leaders or community organisations were a failure as they did not have one. Considermg the fact that 
they produced 'Asian vegetables', we decided to look for Asian vegetable plots rather than for 
growers. It was an effective strategy and we were able to locate a large number of Asian vegetable 
farms thinly spread among many other maiket gardens. 

The next challenge was to access the growers. When I first draw into farms, on many occasions, it 
was evident that the growers had disappeared a moment ago. When I found someone in the vicmity, 
they did not speak English. If someone who could speak EngUsh was present, he was not the fanner 
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b«. a «,a.W= or a fnand who .o give “ 

r::S!°rw ->a coo«- or how .0 coouc. hio.. The simple .nmn-remhoo 

of events indicated that my presence was not welcome. 

Talking a different language. 

u/hpn T was lucky to find a ’real’ farmer soon I realised that the language I was 
To make things worse, when ^-ttpmnt«s to olant the idea of ’participatory inquiry mto their 

Odhing was romlly fomigo jir ways of seeihg. The idea of 

minds was a utter failure as nuzzling to them. If one wanted to imiHOve their 

working together to improve needed to be done. But everything was beyond their 

were goi^toTS^^ ended up in this farm because they could not learn. 

Reason (1988) slaied, " If there is Ihil^uIiKmtic 

,o explore, Uren any PmWem of fam«r heUeved rl^U^re was a 

negotiation and confrontation . Th •• aje doing our best under our 

pr^lem to be investigated. Everyoj^ shanni ^ the gfowers did not believe 

simations. Factors ont there' ^ ^l^gS>g obstacles of their own 

in forming a group or associauo . ry 8^ nroblems "One should be able to stand on his own 
and did not have time to think about s»tim»u they expressed with regard to 

feet’s before he try to address common p , , Fnterine to a sensible dialogue with the fanners 
forming an association to address ^ ^as a challenge. Despite my cultural 

who holds onto different meanmg -lation^ip I realised the difficulty of translating 

•closeness', ^o -e"^^ ’’°“- 

This was no way near a situation where ^ttod l^ry^^'.^Talking ^t 'chemical 

groups' was [“ X'mtslions^ wanted to ask L^o wait. Despite numerous set- 

S:S:^"=f^es\fa^.^ 

“J^h abstract concept in participatory development'. 

Reflecting on my early encounters rather 

values I decided to make extensive Airine field visits instead of the modem university car. 

lhan an outsider. I on the farm aiKl began to talk 

engaged in at the time. Formal greetings are not 
a common feature in their in^^ 

d- ^^tmTnt r 'Ly smd the pH- oj^vc^" “Zg^^^Sr^olTh." 



Footnote: 



Some of field experiences are written in first person i 



i the building relationships was initiated by Kani. 
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, J * »oc, at the right time and showed 
interes. in s»dies .hiin hoping p«n.,^ r.lSg- oV.t vtln W -a Cajn^J- 
my eagerness to listen to their stones. As y ^jg^th to share. No outsider had ever 

War they had enough heroic stones an „ tj,em immigration officials listened to them m 

fctened to thoso stories in a organisations lis^ned to them with sympathy. Bm 

o„.or *o evaltmte^ hme anri the mood o, the simatton and was 

than appropriate. 

Being remnants of a shattered social X'n^iS of ob^to sto od on 

stabiUty to their lives in a new TT,is is a common barrier which many social 

way. my simply did not have most human situations allows 

researchers are facing when accessmg researcher can create this spatial proximity wth tte 

or developing inrimamre^-^^^ -^^” I 

. narratology, a re^ndent oses his --f 

Xtt in relation to the matters ^ mode, the stock of towled^ 

ri,at it make sense as a response (^e ^ Ute role or st^ 

likened to several shifting vessels of an knowledge further 'emerges dunng th 

identity of the respondent. According to ^ ^ the question from the point of view of 

interview as the respondent considers i ^as actively responding in a sensible way 

the position she/he holds, ta *e hg ^ of h^ P ^ ^ .„ji„,ate relationship and constnicung new 

during my interacuons with the growers lor a 
knowledge about the community. 

Image building. 

«aa erm hut occasionally questioned the purpose of my 
^rrpmlfrr's';::.^ r r^earcher. rale h«. emphasised my desire io learn 

about their day to day life. maae 

explorarlen began in a snob a 

building. The image 1 awareness 1 hadSut Asians communities. 1 assum^ 

about people like us'. Based on the cultural a affiliation to a university would 

thTt appearance would reduce the foreignness t ^ ^nd 

wl" any suspicions ^ixed - |ove^ i Jted vocabulary. Very often some 

comfortable to talk about 'us' issues and ^ ^ ^ and attempting to read their 

found it hard to complete a bill I lid not attempt to judge their bteracy 

minds. the growers willingness to stretch their topi« o 

level on such occasions but appreciated & overseas immigration matters, local markets, 

conversations. We were talking about ^ p^ce. Parent & Teacher meetmgs m 

views or introduce fflnctiveproposioons as a subsotu . 

NOW I was seeing dte market g^ening by 
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, fhf.ir reliability, and social security 

niarkeling. crop losses, access “ during numerous irfomal ctor with 

rn^C'L^n^^aT;^:^ a«m as 'issues' as expert ou^iders do. Srmply .. was no, err 
'language*. 

To make a long story short, I mim’s vfsit, we contacted *e 

::^ro“=.‘^™ 

growers. To our satisfaction, they Unke^o poUtics, social poUcies, buieauci^y. 

wanted to resolve quickly were orovisions I attempted to make them realise that those 

organisational poUcies and need for a common approach. was done 

problems are common to most of th gro forming an association. As a result, a 

Ling informal chats and they <=“72d ^dfL^ell 

properly constimted association was a member and take disciplinary action agamst the 

to investigate any act of malpractices repo constraints to own land and wanted me 

official concern. Growers were g^^^rnTp'^lianient which I happily obliged. When a 'veget^e 

to represent their case to vanousMemters cowers were very unhappy. I made this 

levy' was introduced by the Federal ’ .-Ler long established farmer groups who 

opportunity to introduce ^""^‘“V^^Lity of getting to know other farmer groups and break 
opposing to it. This gave them *e ,„bmitted to the State Government of 

the social isolation. Most „owe« the Premier appointed a Task Force to 

As the time passed by, they were Se°TaTt^^^ ‘**'*.®*’ 

things happening in the wor ^T^ning issues and even inviting regulatory officials to give 
environmental issues, education and trmning y,o^ng with Ethnic communities are 

informative talks. Most of the agencies resistance and the growers have the strength to face 

now in a position to contact . ‘ u„. ^ijo want their voice to be heard. In accordance wiA 
them. Growers are not only willing to developed an appropriate program to educate the 

the commitment to project whh other relevant information. Community 

growers on aspacts of ,o nun.b« of ori«r program, U«. we have 

participation in this program remain very nign f 

observed. 

Making Sense. 

our experience wi* edmic marker 

explanations. Even though, it “ „f tl^papet. FitsUy. it is important to examine 

simarion. we are compelled to do so for ^ ^ ,^her. Secondly, the 'Chemical Ump' 

the initial resislance displayed by 8^® ® discussion on the subjea became appropriate. 

issue had to be put off for someniw before any ^ researcher in addressing their 

point is the interest developed by to distance themselves from the situatton 

bgr^eir" ~ 

issues. 

Avoidsnce of Outsiders. 

f a. nr, cneak English" responses, "I am not the farmer 
Disappearances under ° st‘"Xi«lTt and I ^ no much experience" and numerous bodily 

replies, "Mine is a small farm. I just stanea 
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movement indications were all aimed g ^ ^ -rejection' of my presence in thetf 

manner had two elementa^ messages ■ - jhey found 

surroundings for the fear them to g ^^ng with 

comfort in an environment where . j j-j„jng jnto the others world. Even though most 

their day to day business without taking the troub ® -cnnal there was a general uneasiness 

no, have “rTn::;rb,TchrmSty*" for U,e ■demam.s' 

among them about the possible treats p y Australian society for mamtainmg cenain 

„«de by the Sbvemmen, autonttes and Ute » to 

Standards, not only for their pro^ces and ^ not afford. Moreover, there 

Udd. such demands had a social. toir pt«icip«io. m to 

was hardly any instituuonal ^ ^ stream" Australia and particularly firom tte 

social process. Therefore, margi^ initiated, carefuUy manipulated survival process 
pubUc tovioe along to to of «hnic so^ can 

StJr;SSr:^e.y whem^multolmralism is m. itnpoto. socra. pohcy- 
When 1 hecame an acceprad' vista u> 

staegy toy used to avoid Wan^ ou^ram^ 

would ring neighbouring f^s and * ^.e whole farming commumty. This 

•suspicious visitor-. Soon the news would 

explained the reasons for the they did not want to be seen doing the ’wrong- 

suspicious of outsiders for number of ^lat they were using wrong pracuces 

thing in the eyes of an outsider. It Je farmer put this unfamiliarity in the new 

but not knowing whether what they do IS ngh or jdence' Inability to see creates enough 

environment as "a blind person If he had to change places, things 

eaplauLu depleted to whole life of to etolc matlte. 

gardeners. 

We were able to make sense of to S toedom'' of choice 

Si CSS .srrssrssj'v- » - ■— - » — 

described; 

-we (his family) only hoped to get to the '** STT^'l'^* 

All Ute stories are marked !™!cWm“tlL toj 

these refugee communities. Abibty ^ ^ communities. Re-building famiUes constitutes 

lost has driven them m ^ jn the family, re-constructing patriarchal authority, 

keeping the family intact, our study, more than 75% of the powers 

and rebuilding social identity. By the schools or universities and wives were workmg m 

had their own houses. Children g°‘ 8 managed to satisfy their very basic needs to a 

farms along with their husbands. As tremendLs achievement for them in a short ttiM 

certain level under their limited collateral and skills available 

in a totaUy different, often hostile environment considenng in 



U..., Tl-ere was „o way U.ey waa.=d ,o rtsk .his hard won sense o, life by allowing sisangess 
into their community. 



Explaining avoidance 

Fro™ d.e above disenssion, we .o^^l'n.'^lS'^d 

comniunily. Firstly. *'>' ee„ the possibility of adaptation to the new environiwnt 
difficulty in adopting and avoidance of it stood in favour of negativity. TTus 

".:rroS«^^ as dte eonfiic. was onginadng fro™ U» whole sys»n 

rather than from different parts. 

nw, ,c » cnrial svstem. what shapes their behaviour has to 
Considering the market A sy^tepiesents a whole and 

be understood in the context of tte indefinable boundary, in which the activities of 

..whole- is a field of energy marked by from the coexistence of 

it’s elements are functionally mterrela^. Th gardening was the major activity that 

states of multiplicity 

maintained a functional relationship mcrrihed bv ethnicity language and social class 

co™munity. The whole coom.un.5- was dte um5’ of dm 

(omrhed by rehtg« sums low and bring rigour to dm whole. 1. is 

whole. However, the multiplicity and the u ty jj,g change is a 

tt,e most co|mnon Lav results in altering die interacdons beriv«n dje 

continues phenomenon. Tlie forces ® systems. Moreover, change is a relatively 

elements of the system and rdationships which often undergo a rapid or slow 

stable interplay of f^^her suggests that motion is rhythmic and therefore it 

series of transformations (Rudhyar 1986). He gg ^fracture in a very abstract sense, 

is cyclic and repedtivc. 

Hunian beings comes mtoreu/wunon this experiences are subdued. 

!fT' :yr™TvcC :2ivr.rrrune„. phenomenon it is Idtely to alter .e 

process of change so that unpleasurable occurrences are avoid . 

In the light of the above them from Lir p^t 

authority of outsiders' and they first the authorities of the Pol Pot regime, 

uncertainty created from the ° next the immigration officers of 

then the Vietnamese Army, next g agencies and private organisations in Australia 

different countries, and finally numerous ^ ^£^ 3 ! forces (the power of outsiders) not only 

were directly impacting on tiieir to a totally new social 

uprooted them from their traditional P®““ J negatively stereotyped. In the work 

system. In the new society they ^rceived themselve^ supem^et, shop assistants were 

pLe d.ey were seen as hart worto seen as a metmee. News 

watching dtem as dtieves. A. die Depanmera of Soc^ ^ ^ 

media daily reported about g“>8«ere. enms 8 remarks. As one 

-:rr;“r^d;e^rs^^^^^^ of cmcodiles. B™ d.e land is hdl of 

wolfs". 

1 ring, to the realisation of their limitations in facing the challenges 

The feeling of realisation came from a sensual referencing process rather than a 

posed by the new environment, m ^ ^ , strategy of 
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tn ji Parent and Teacher meeting of the 
one grower who was keen OT his i, ^ humiliaring to sil and walch olhers 

school. He hardly understo^ anythrag attended such a meeting for last 5 

rr 'srh:=^-« 

unpleasurable experiences, 
therefore, it can be argued that 

tork with them. A Ctunbotta ms«uoh towanls outsiders in compared to 

tfmt she was sutprised by the s^.«o|m atouide of the gro 
friendly nature of general Cambodian villagers. 



Putting our agenda behind. 



The second conflict in the ^by° A ^ 

mentioned before, we STemerged from our previous study but soon we 

attention. It was one among a "“mber of „owers^Difficulty of sharing ideas are commonly 

realised the difficulty of shann^is w^ * ^ ^ inconsistency arising from "sense 

viewed as a communication problem .. , influenced by the cultural 

making" processes. Further, we propose that the sense maKing p 

and intellectual make up of the system. 

.■ oc rsf thp BTowers by an outsider, from a different 
An attempt to talk about the ptoduenon ,j J At this point, as staled earlier 

perspective, is an admittance of an image of one above the level 

Ae ’image’ of the outsider becomes important, th ^ ^ • sensitive and very 

^fTg^wers, it is highly pto^le m^^^ („^gg, warns about Ute 

important point to be considered power or status differences of the project 

possible difficulties for negolianon as a student gave me space to move 

initiator and the potentia^ group ^ as Ae Ld arise. We realised that achievmg Ais 

around and some V e^Iv sla^ of L research as any long term social interaction 

srrlti.:^ Sic project ortenmtion would be lost. 

Another important point contributed clfOTTr'eShSm' W,l“^wers were asked inhey 

issue for Aem. They Aought it may ^ chemicals may cause. The growers answered mnk 
are aware of Ac environmental pollution Am ch^ y of farm 

about Ae amount of motor car “ „f Ac opimon Aat -farm chemicals ^ 

:e^Mior:.S“SXt“fpSSuctionwereth^ 

. .n.r ..lahlishma initial relationships. negotiMmg Ae 

In the case of eAnic ®“^”'”\orM"on was not possible. The issue of chemical usage covere 

issue of chemical usage' for temical, proper dose, container disposal transport 

a wide range of areas such as using a rep mied • P ^ ^ environmental considerations. 

and storage, safe handling, protective clottopw^A^^^^^ ^ reresamined Aen or™ 

"fFronrreasrthfy'bllreved^^^^ 

nf Xere^^^^ demonstrated Ais reluctance on many occasions dunng 



my infonnal chats for no reason other than Ae sM^ ^ acknowledgment of their 

of the coin was that, accepting ^ crn*-- and no one wanted to be seen naked' in 

incompetence. This was agamst their .smblishing co-learner' relationship which 

the ey« of other '^'I'^'^.Srde^rr^^ — >■ “ 

XT^Tto clll'f^o- and the cognitive development stages of the commonity. 

growers learned from *eir^y » 

that suited to their individoal si a construct a large 'shade house’ in the farm at a tiiiw he was 

things had for them. m the shade". For him, aspects of 'comfort' 

hard hit by financial difficulties for movidine a better environment for the crop 

iTthe dominant thought b.^ th is «, agt^tanicals was 

and an economic gam. of the jSdoiis concerns. Many growers were 

the ’medicinal qualities of the p or^heniicals and it took a while for me to make sense of 

rSrpSX' ::: pLts aiute. .ey h. sick tomato 

planed sick children. They both needed medicine. 

In a similar note, we could not even generate a meaning of risk 

perception of 'risk' had very Mo ufe. with no knowledge on human pX^olo^ 

to a grower was the degree of danger it po ^Uemctd related accidents, the growers believed 

or ch^stry of pesticides or even if someone drinks it" they 

that farm chemicals did not pose a tlroat j 0 ^^ body is strong" . Particularly, 

mSrred to suicide cases. 'We come f-m counts ^ J 

considering their life expenencM " is concerned, the namre of things consists 

hazardous list. ^ 1991). This not to suggest that the growers were 

Another dimension of their meaning tfTrS^f MdTe^ ^wanh* and 

Peoples' orientation to persons and o j Angelese area displayed a tendency towards object 

Das (1976) stated that Navajo children ^ ^P^^ „„ented. 

orientation. Krueger (1973) suggested <!■« significant factor that effects constructive 

Cultural characteristics of peoples . of the 'person' in the first 

communication. CambodiM *’'Jhe religion is the most reverend thing in their life and 

represent a person oriented culture. Culturally, P interpreting an 

next comes the ^ on' has been seen in a positive Ught, the outcome of ^e 

experience. If the intentton of the P®”°" t, ^ebveted negative results. Once a grower decided 

• "iwhat'c beine said" has a greater bearing on 

,n a sinular norc, during inrcrpeisonal docs no. exists without an 

who' said it for Cambodian maritc. g^cnt^^Fm „ „„ mher 

nuUior. For instance, in “Mnce of a ,he validity of *e 

growers, agents or chemcal relationship existed between them. In other words. 



Seeking outsider assistants. 

„av.s -.sone 

They shared with us some of the secrets ot ^ ^ 

hesitate to ask for help or disa^ with us _ presence do not alter their natural 

gatherings and impoitOTt fanuly ^ ^tude towards me at the begiiining needed my 

behaviours. Some of dm “.^bT^ven us a voice-, -We can sleep wi^ to 

help to taows ev^ about «s. Ask Kan." am some of the e^B dmy ^ 

because of Kani , or He kno s rjoning j ^ad to perform during the whole penod of 

“e^Thi^ STTo^ them « various occasions and pmpam appmpriam documeoB to smt 
their needs. 

. „ riiffisM.if ta«k at oresent. They do not see that as a culture of 
Talking about chemical usages ‘s not j uj- resoect and social acceptance that brought us 

blame (Fox, 1997). It is goodwill, 

very ideas that were vehemendy resisted at the beginning of the research. 

Conceptualisation 

This case has provided us with 

selecting a few points out of a very comple P® . richness of human experience 

ir.rc “ — - “ -- 

keeps the unexplored world open for future mquirers. 

one s fre^om ro ^^h^ eVav^“e"rti:n;i"^^^ 

represented by us. Th® affecting^irst and second points has been attributed to ethno specific 

'participatory actions . Factors g Triandis H962) has stated: conformity to group 

social norms and feeling of insecunly. Tnandrs a nd Tna ndis (19b2^h^^ _ 

norms, cognitive dissonance and market garners was 

two systems, that of die professionals and the 

'subjects'. 

Professional culture. 

Professional culture has developed toZbfc^^^^^ 

education. Western thinkmg predictability. As Flood 

explaining natural phenomena. They l(»k o P ■ ^ Western society is based on 

anS Carson (1988, 

scientific reasonmg and it is the result obiective' account of nature and construct 

7 — ZZh B ctoly htttetion^^ that is, it is associared widt realist 
ontology and positivist epistemology.,." (Flood and Carson, 1988). 
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. . . . • .K<.mcplvp«t on individual consciousness; it is a 

That is, reality is external to the is based on hard facts, it is real and can 

given 'out there’ and is ^ \he reality can exist independent of the individual being 

be transmitted in a tangible form. Therefore, the reaiiiy can 

and has a universal acceptance. 

The ’reality’ thus created cnucd^^^ysi^^^ l"creSl)/arJ^^ language and often full of 

shared and verbalised experience, e i Through this communicative process they try to 

words that are not familiar to the introduce as ’concepts’. Kuhn (1975) 

come to common agreements on the up jn this culture, the professionals 

indicated, agreement is indeed a •,^tter’ thines according to their visions of reality and pass 

tend to ignore the self but attempts to is not limited only to one group of 

holism. 

„ i^pnfifip^ as a "formal system' described by Rosen 
The world created through Ais process c creations of the mind and can be seen as 

(1985). According to him : ^ ^ coZepts". We would propose the definition of 

self generating networf^ of inter pe culture which is manifested by abstract concept, 

formal systems as an illustration of P ideology, values, language and day to day rituals. 

It is characterised by theu^ system of Im g . system that supports their own 

Simply, they ere higher aehievers of gLs’ for not eo knowledgeable 

intellectual superiority. Very often, profess^^^^ . ^ajues. 

communities'. Even the Example for thrs. She described acnon 

Grundy’S (1982) interpretation of ® vvhich implies the notion that the ’vision 

research as a stratepc acoon for the g^srf^^P^^ ^ tanwledgeable professional. Furiher they 

of improved situation was bom m ^ ,-onfimiallv refine it. They create new words and 

subscribe to ideologies which they increasingly flooded with term such as ’vdn win 

interpret old words in newer ways. _a„i„,um potentials and ’economic rationalism’. Such 

“lnu'“£ 3'ed in'eve;" discipline. This is the actpnmd professional culmre' dta. 
alienates professionals from the common citizens. 

Professional illusions. 

J /lOfi4^ "An illusion occurs when our sensory experience does 

According to Avery, Baker and Kane (1 ^ jhat experience". In the 

not correspond with our findings i^ a conceptual discrimination process 

professional culture, it is ^p^ gardeners, we were in contact with a 

rather than a sensory registrar on. to the case community. They behaved on the 

large number of business’ and accordingly, profit making record 

r:i"‘sssnrr. .i. - 

gardeners was a misrepresentation of reality. 

Another illusory aspect of ^ience and some scientists view 

presenting science and technology ^ ra beijgves that they have all the information , find it 

Lzens as Ignorant. Yet, many Oie individual needs of the community 

»f such iuusmns wiU. regmd m CD pmcdce is foe retacfonce 

on the part of the practitioner to acknowledge it s existence. 
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During our rosenrch. w= camo a crMS numter ” tic« of chenrical usage from their 

believed that the ethnic market of them were not farmers back 

countries of birth. This was not true for three on rice fields which 

in home. Secondly, even the chemicals in their fields as they were 

has no relevance to market gar^ning. ^ Leived by the ’professionals’ because they did not 

-em on issues such as Unguage 

barrier’, ’chemical labelling and information delivery strategies. 

World of the market gardeners. 

Average man makes ^ ai the information 

judgement on encounters. Mind ^ ^^__„iedee is a combination of intuition, tenacity, and 

received is not necessanly cndcaUy feelings. According to Luciano and Raulin 

authority for them and people n^e 3“^^" because (1) it has always been so. (2) we feel 

(1997), ’’In essence they assert that we toow this is tree because tu « nas 

it is so, or (3) the authority says it is so." 

The culture of market gardeners is 

unfolding. Things’ are associated ^ f j^jng embedded in professional culture, 

learning is a very personal ^ driven by immediate needs. Reasoning is not 

They are more likely to make uncntical decisio experience. It is holistic because 

based only on ’hard facts’ but emerges as a ^sp^ ^^idity. They 

the response was based on of certain experiences. They apprehend 

paid little attention to the causes and pr **touch and feeling joins with thoughts in the 

Lriify through scusiuvitie. Seemg, back to his counuy of 

nieaiiuig making process. ^ ^ ^ documentary film on such groups. By help he 

emotional one but emotions are part of human namre. 

A good example for making sense by faming practices. 

befieving" Growers adopted this concep^ 33 i,s 

For instance, when they were * P ^ ^ dead. When spraying they 

effectiveness. That is, to see if the Pl“B i« wet ^o^^ chemicals drain from leaf tips. A correct 

•made sure to give a good showe^a^wM^^^^ ^ c*servation. Keen 

sire droplet in the range of 1(^2TO m ^ , 

observation is tune L soon as they spray and therefore, some tend to 

•s- - “ .. w. . 

realities. 

Shade (1984) suggests that ZividJl 

unique. "The major variation in i p rnnceotual discrimination process where culture is 

differences occurs in the sensory " yj 959 k individuals place their own particular 

most influei ntial." According to Sny^^^ 

conceptual discrimination processes. 



Objective Entity. 

From the above discussion, we can draw a 

discussed before, the uneasiness msing in cor^ ^ dominant culture of 

two cognitive systems rather than 

professionals natural phenomena in a process through which 

entity. In other .X-„TSic is driven by the urge to be analytical, cntical, mterpretive 

:r;?.*:^rrcD 

apparent in Art. 

Objective entity dimension is clearly evid^ ^ 

the ’subjects’. Accordmg to B^n ( President, in 1949 declared his intention of embarking 

provides for people". Harry Trumen, the US Pr^id^t, m ^ improvement of 

on projects for making the benefits o scienu c J ^ according to our image' has not 

rSt ra — U.e'^nain* bcaies. UUs -.e 

individual ’self submits to the professional culture. 

Accommodating diversity. 

Reflecting on S 

market gardeners. When asked rhpirv Tomato". "Can you give me two reasons 

crops they have grown, mmy reph „ ^ ^ practices that you have changed over the 

for growing them?" Nobody reph^. Can you Ait^ of ^ me " Karu, if you 

L“rg learning from them was not practicable with growers. 

• , critical dialoeue with the growers was an unrealistic proposition. As we have 

Therefore, engaging in a cntical dialogic g Facilitators" attempt m vam to 

observed in many situations, profession s P ^ ice-breaking technique or a similar 

’stimulate' people to participate in 6^°^ narticioants. However, the basic objectives of Action 

strategy and expect the !° jn^^g-mations where two different conceptual schemes exists 

Research theory can not be ^ a barrier for learning as there is no 

between the researcher and the ^mpn«tion relates to the lack of an appropriate language. 

connmunicative bridge. The con^unica ive 1 community while the 

me 'language- created by a way out of this 

of ■profosionaV culOHO discoun.ge such aUennpB. 



Building Personal relationships 



U n • rhpn "How can we avoid this confrontation and create conditions for parucip^on? 
The challenge is then How can we avo a u relationshios. Viewing two entiues as different 

Our answer to this lies in the area of bui mg pe multiolicity within their own boundaries, 

systems which mainteins telaUo^lups each system iu iVs 

L™™ *ns^ome„. ^0.. eUter. When brought closer, .he behaviour of <»= system ear. 



ethnic market gardeners case. 

j wionorc we realised the need to change 
After sensing the initial ^ Physical “PPf”^^^*' 

to^agrSame tS’e 'pn'^ Ship In a »ay it 

UtS to them rathe, than talking. Thts strategy ^ a dnj eff« ^ 

'rJi usUmnsinga i. For Ute growers, it w^tm 

hand, it gave us the »PP«">^ “ ^ STeommunity by letting others' know who they «e. Htus. 

rSo^SSeis genere^d ^ 

Conversations do not continues between g^ ps or fa^^grant families. 

S we learned dm, the market to their survival. So tta 

wSl^ » Of commitrt^t “ “^raations. Yek to make 'faj^y' a 

survival of the family provided us a context *,fe or chtldtOT 

^ly for Ute gmwctej. h. to ^ tS"P»le to relate to me as another person 

;trl "Sst person' to person relaUonship began. 

This relaUonship continued to build up ';eS StS- 

SLe towards us. The 'susptcous social funcUons and accepted us as 

companion. Then, they began to tnvite “ between Uiese status', Uie impoitant point to note is 

making consensual agreements using their free Win. 

The relationship was very dyn^ic and 
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